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QUESTING WITH 


To rest our eyes and ears for 
a moment from the domestic cri- 
sis, we turn to quaint customs of 
other peoples. While American 
housewives are overwhelmed with 
the wide choice of soaps and de- 
tergents, the ladies of Barbados, 
West Indies, simply go out and 
break a branch loaded with ber- 
ries from the “soapsuds tree,” 
swish it around in water and 
have a thick lather. And Brazil 
now makes coffee soap from the 
great surplus they have, even aft- 
er supplying all America for the 
10 o’clock coffee break. 


Japan is abandoning the tradi- 
tional drink-sake. Its successor is 
beer! The increasing trend to 
western ways has put a fridge in 
many homes, and the Japanese 
have learned the delight of ice 
cold beer. To amuse patrons in 
his tea shop, one restaurateur has 
covered the walls with white pa- 
per, and invited his diners to 
enjoy free scribbling. He may 
find alert salesmen drawing sym- 
bols of foaming beer glasses, with 
commercials, yet. 


Denmark has a slogan, “take 
your children to Europe and park 
them in wonderful Copenhagen.” 
Many parents find that it was a 
mistake to drag young children 
on a European tour. So Denmark 
to the rescue. Copenhagen offers 
a Viking camp; a children’s ho- 


tel, Pernilles Bornehotel; and 2 
baby sitting services run by Co- 
penhagen Univ students. This 
story’s tag line is unbelievable, 
but it says that any children not 
picked up by the end of the year 
are sold. 


If you are bored while in Vi- 
enna, simply dial 1717, and a 
comedian will tell you a new 
joke each day. But in what lan- 
guage? 


aa 


In London, scientists of the 
Dept of Zoology at St Bartholo- 
mew’s Medical Coll have found 
strong evidence that birds arriv- 
ing in Britain with strange plum- 
age have had the colors of their 
feathers changed by flying thru 
radioactive clouds. A sky dye job. 


me 


At Kosta, Sweden, the master 
glass blowers live in glass houses. 
Their bungalows have sheet glass 
walls and floors of glass mosaic, 
heated from underneath. Only the 
roofs are excepted. This is Swe- 
den’s newest experiment in de- 
signs for living. These houses are 
cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. The glass is opaque to 
insure privacy and gives a soft 
diffused light. We trust that these 
privileged glass blowers first 
cleared all Kosta of stones. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicut D EIsEN- 
HOWER, at Philadelphia: “The 
Democrats must assume full 
responsibility for the present 
dangerous speculation in gold 
(and) also for the developing fear 
about the future worth of the 
American dollar if they would urge 
deficit spending.” . . . [2] V-Pres 
Ricuarp M Nrxon, in N J on Sen 
Kennedy’s remarks about debate: 
“For a man who has Harry S Tru- 
man, Adlai Stevenson and the al- 
most forgotten Lyndon Johnson 
sounding off in different directions, 
Sen Kennedy’s statement is juve- 
nile.” .. . [3] Sen JoHN F KENNEDY, 
speaking in Philadelphia: “I do not 
downgrade America but I do down- 
grade the kind of leadership it has 
been getting from the Republican 
Party.” ... [4] Jas J WabDswortH, 
U S delegate to UN, before Gen’l 
Assembly’s Political Comm: “We 
want—earnestly, deeply and sin- 
cerely—gen’l and complete disarm- 
ament under effective internat’] 
control. We are not backing off 
from that one inch. . We are 
ready, willing and anxious to sit 
down at the negotiating table. The 
door -yawns wide. If we can sit 
down at the negotiating table, we 
will not insist that the game be 
Played only under our own rules.” 

. [5] Dr Geo B KiIstTIakowsky, 
scientific advisor to Pres Eisen- 
hower: “Except in the most unus- 
ual short-run situations, the real 
strength of the nation is more .im- 
portant than the image others may 
temporarily have of us. Our basic 
scientific strength today is first- 





Fe 


you on that? 


mete... [6] Sen 
STYLEs Barcss (R- 
N H): “I have ac- 


cess to full informa- 
tion on our defense 
and all that is 
available on the Soviet’s military 
power, which, I might add, is 
practically everything. I can tell 
you without doubt that the U S is 
the strongest nation on earth to- 
day.” ... [7] Queen Faran Dra of 
Iran, afer giving birth to a son: 
“I’ve done it! I’ve done it!” ... 
[8] Pres Dwicut D EISENHOWER, On 
Guantanamo naval base situation: 
“Our rights in Guantanamo are 
based on internat’l agreements 
with Cuba and include the exer- 
cise by the U S of complete juris- 
diction and control over the area. 
These agreements with Cuba can 
be modified or abrogated only by 
agreement between the two parties, 
that is, the U S and Cuba.” ... 
[9] R H Forrest, British lawyer in 
a London high court, to presiding 
Judge Pikcher when a question of 
Cuban law arose and the judge 
suggested a Cuban lawyer be ob- 
tained: “The only name that 
springs to mind is Dr Fidel Castro 
and he is otherwise engaged.” . 

[10] Fme. Castro, Cuban prime 
minister, speaking in Havana: 
“With every wk that passes we will 
have thousands more organized de- 
fenders in Cuba. . . If our enemies 
attack us soon, it will be bad for 
them, but if they wait it will be 


worse.” 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVERTISING—1 

Good adv’g creates and bids the 
mkt for a good product and the in- 
creased production lowers the unit 
cost to the consumer. Without 
adv’g your favorite soft drink could 
probably contain two more drops. 
Your cigarette might contain four 
extra puffs per pack. But without 
adv’g, your favorite soft drink or 
cigarette might cease to exist. 
Many a product, once a leader in 
its field, became extinct when it 
stopped adv’g.—PeETerR E ScHRUTH, 
V-pres, Sat Evening Post, “Want- 
ed: Discrimination,” Advertiser’s 
Digest, 10-’60. 


ADVICE—2 

You save a lot of unnecessary 
conversation if you remember that 
people are not going to take your 
advice unless you charge them for 
it—Gopher Chatter. 





AFRICA—Nigeria—3 

In sweltering Lagos throngs 
surged toward the gaily decorated 
race track, where bands played and 
dancers swayed. Precisely at mid- 
night, a mighty roar went up as a 
green-white-green flag was hauled 
aloft to replace the Union Jack. 
With that, Nigeria, Africa’s most 
populous nation (36 million), be- 
came independent and took its 
place in the councils of the world. 
Solemnly, 40,000 voices rose in the 
new official anthem: “Nigeria we 
hail thee,/ Our own dear native 
land,/ Tho tribe and tongue may 
differ,/ In brotherhood we stand.” 
—Time. 


AMBITION—4 

No power in the world can keep 
a 1st class man down or a 4th class 
man up.—Defender, Defenders of 
the Christian Faith Inc. 
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AMERICA—5 

Dr Price Gwyn said recently, “It 
is a sad commentary on contempo- 
rary American life that more peo- 
ple in our land today seem to be 
interested in picking the right 
horse on which to place their bets 
than in making our country the 
right kind of place in which to 
live."—Dr Walter K Keys, “Mo- 
notony of Sin,” Christian Observer, 
8-3-’60. 


ART—6 
Art is not the luxury of a few but 
the necessity of many. — Ros’r 


Suaw, Instrumentalist. 


BEAUTY—7 

In Japan, guests are invited to a 
party “to watch the Young New 
Moon,” or to “celebrate the birth 
of roses in our garden.” An Ameri- 
can friend of mine told me he once 
went to the office of a Kyoto busi- 
nessman and was kept waiting 5 
min’s. A sec’y apologized for her 
boss: “Please understand, the blos- 
som on his desk has just opened 
and he must contemplate it.”— 
ELIZABETH ByrpD, “Hold Fast to 
Wonder,” Rotarian, 11-’60. 


BIBLE—8 

A “common Bible” is being 
worked out by a team of Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish scholars, 
for use as a reader in public 
schools. 

Details of the plan were dis- 
closed in an article prepared for 
the Oct 22 issue of the Catholic 
publication America, by Father 
Walter M Abbott, assoc editor of 
the mag. 

He said the joint translation, 
based on “modern philological 
Studies,” would come out in 30 pa- 
perback vol’s to be released be- 
tween Jan, 1962 and 1966.—A P. 


BOOKS—9 

Perhaps the newest form of book 
is one invented by General Mills to 
adorn the package of a new cereal 
called Twinkles. Children who eat 
Twinkles as a breakfast food will 
find on each package a story-book 
illustrated in full color, which be- 
gins on the front of the package, 
continues around the side and is 
completed in a 3-page “book” at- 
tached to the back of the package. 
—Publishers’ Wkly. 


CHARACTER—10 

Danny Thomas’s mother was a 
woman of remarkable strength, of 
a simple and undeviating faith. 
She raised her daughter and 8 
sons on stories about the old coun- 
try. “In the old country,” she 
would say, “people were measured 
in only one way; either they had 
hearts and souls or they didn’t. 
Their wealth or lack of it, their 
power or their weaknesses were 
never mentioned. Such things did- 
n’t matter."—-Mrs Danny THOMaAs, 
“Danny’s House of Thanks,” Guide- 
posts, 11-’60. 


CHILDREN—Parents—11 

“But we gave our child every- 
thing!” How often is this the ld- 
ment of the parent confronting the 
failure of the child and remember- 
ing the mat’l blessings lavished on 
it. . . From my parents I learned 
that the best inheritance is the 
constraint of affection and the 
imperative of real ideals. To be 
given these things is to be given 
“everything.”—Ros’t E Fircu, Dean, 
Pacific School of Religion, “What 
to give a child,” This Wk, 10-23-’60. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Is consumption of bourbon by 
House members and their staffs 
carried out at a nonpartisan equal 
rate? It looks that way on the 
basis of statistics compiled by 
Mike Bander who owns a liquor 
store one block from the Capitol 
by the 2 House Office bldgs. He 
stocked bourbon in bottles shaped 
like donkeys and elephants. Sales 
have run 60%-40% in favor of the 
Dem symbol. That is the exact 
ratio of current Dem numerical 
superiority in the nearby U S 
House. 

“ ” 


Dem V P candidate Lyndon B 
Johnson used to be editor of the 
campus newspaper at Southwest 
Texas State College. The student 
editor now is named Richard Nixon. 


“ ” 


Latest greeting cards to show up 
in Wash are available to satisfy 
the viewpoint of both political par- 
ties. The GOP one says: “You’re 
right Kennedy will be in the White 
House in 61.” Turn inside and it 
adds “if Nixon invites him!” The 
Dem card reverses the names. 

“ ” 


Campaign buttons made for both 
parties saying: “I’d vote for Ken- 
nedy (Nixon) if I were 21” were 
intended for kids—but are report- 
edly having their biggest sales to 
middle aged women as a gag. 


Que 
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COMMUNISM—12 

All Reds are dedicated to paint- 
ing the world red. Any of us who 
stand in the way of that objective 
are opposed to communism and 
are enemies of all communists. 
Khrushchev wants to overtake and 
then take over the U S in an eco- 
nomic war. Lenin described that 
strategy in his textbooks — “one 
step forward and then one step 
back.” Red China prefers to purge 
the world with war and start clean 
with a totally communistic society 
everywhere. There is going to be a 
showdown in Nov. The Kremlin 
has invited 20 Communist party 
leaders to a meeting ostensibly to 
celebrate the anniversity of the 
Bolshevick Revolution. Actually the 
Reds intend to resolve the conflict 
between Moscow and Peiping. 
Khrushchev’s authority is at stake, 
if not his life—Pavu. Harvey, Gen’l 
Features Corp. 


DEMOCRACY—13 

It is a good thing in democracy 
to examine, periodically, the struc- 
ture of our gov’t; to have minds 
clash and men hurl challenges at 
each other; to listen to orations, 
some eloquent and others too long 
and tedious; to have diverse points 
of view put forth—Herman L Don- 
ovan, “Badly In Need of Repair,” 
Kentucky School Jnl, 10-’60. 


DISCOURAGEMENT—I4 

“Our spirits grow gray before 
our hairs,” observed Chas Lamb. 
Discouragement does come to old 
and young alike. Things often go 
contrary to our dreams and plans. 

. . The major cause of discour- 
agement is a temporary loss of per- 
spective. Restore proper perspective, 
and you take new heart.—J Fran- 
cis Peak, Church Mgt. 
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The 8th Annual Books Fair for 
Boys and Girls will open at the 
Museum of Science & Industry in 
Chicago on Nov 5th and run for 9 
days. Publishers will have 3000 
books on display, arranged so that 
youngsters can pick them up and 
examine them. Dramatic programs, 
Reading-Out-Loud films and many 
authors will be presented in the 
theater on Saturdays and Sundays. 
A picnic room and 2 restaurants 
will take care of school groups. 


“ ” 


It is not too soon to _ select 
Christmas books for children. A 
new publishing program for chil- 
dren is a book club called “Best in 
Children’s Books.” It is scaled for 
1 to 10 yr olds, and ranges from 
fairy tales to science features. It 
is a Nelson-Doubleday Inc venture. 

The Book of Christmas by Mar- 
guerite Ickis, Dodd Mead, contains 
ideas for every member of the fam- 
ily: Christmas crafts, stories and 
games. The “Joy of Christmas,” 
edited by Llewellyn Miller (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.95) is an anthology of 
poems, stories and cartoons by au- 
thors from Dickens to modern 
authors. 


“ ” 


“The Pussy Who Went to the 
Moon” by June Thayer (Morrow, 
$2.75) is a story of a high minded 
cat who went to the moon in a 
rocket ship, and couldn’t get down. 
It cost Little Old Woman and Lit- 
tle Old Man $70 billion for a lad- 
der high enough to rescue her. A 
delightful story for small fry 4-8. 





You can look at a book 

And better still, read it. 

A book is a friend 

When you happen to need it, 

And when you are through 

You can still think about it— 

So, “Hurray for Books!” 

Don’t say it, but shout it. 
—ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. 
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“Ogluck the Eskimo” by Syd 
Hoff (Holt, Rinehart & Wilson, 
$2.50) for children 4-8, is the story 
of a little Eskimo who used icicles 
for pole vaulting. His experiences 
on a visit to a warm climate make 
a very funny tale for little folks. 

For children over 9 yrs old, 
“Gaudenza, Pride of the Palio” by 
Marguerite Henry (Rand-McNally, 
$3.95) is the story of Georgio, an 
Italian boy who loves horses and 
aspires to ride in the famous Palio 
at Sienna. After a long struggle 
he finally makes it with Gaudenza, 
a cart horse he has trained, and 
wins 3 straight victories. The story 
also depicts the life, customs and 
history of the Italians. 





99 
The books which tend 
To have a sad end 
Are those I lend 


To a so-called friend. 
—SIDNEY Bropy. 
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ECONOMY—15 

The enormous economic toll of 
featherbedding is rapidly turning 
this into a high-cost economy, as 
reflected in the inability of U S 
products to compete as once they 
did in world mkts. Perhaps most 
important of all is the erosion of 
values once held high. . . We are 
not calling for some nebulous nat’l 
moral resurgence, tho the problem 
is a moral one. We are saying that 
if there is softness in America to- 
day it is not primarily inferior ed- 
ucation or “inadequate” public 
spending but this union and statist 
sponsored philosophy of indolence. 
There are other countries, some 
friendly and some otherwise, where 
that philosophy does not obtain.— 
Wall St Jnl. 


EDUCATION—16 

One might say education is not 
to make anything of anybody, but 
simply to open the minds of every- 
one—to go from cocksure ignor- 
ance to thoughtful uncertainty. — 
EUGENE P BERTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 


ENDS—Means—17 

Primitive man, blessed by belief 
in himself, had the illusion of be- 
ing able, with magic words, to 
command the forces that threat- 
ened him, but modern man, for 
all the development of science and 
technology, has lost faith in him- 
self, so he is actually weaker than 
primitive man in that he has 
identified his ends with his means 
and has not yet found his way 
back to his own vital core—LEwis 
Mumrorp, New Yorker. 
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FAME—18 

Fame is recognized by the im- 
pact of an individual on the mind 
and spirit of his own or a later 
age. There is no time limit, no lan- 
guage barrier, no set of rigid 
standards—not even an Iron Cur- 
tain—which can separate the liv- 
ing from the lasting fame of the 
immortals. Moses and Jesus, Lin- 
coln and Gandhi lived centuries 
apart, yet each kindled the flame 
of an idea of such magnitude that 
it has pervaded or will pervade the 
consciousness of every generation, 
every age which followed its cre- 
ator—Jacop K Javits, “Thoughts 
on Fame: Infamous and Other- 
wise,” N Y Times Mag, 10-23-’60. 


FARMING—19 

Somewhere around the corner— 
which corner and how far around 
I won’t venture to say—no doubt 
every well-equiped farm will in- 
clude a gymnasium so a man can 
keep his muscles toned up. Men 
still farming remember when mus- 
cles were pitching hay, shocking 
and pitching grain bundles, hoe- 
ing, cutting, husking and scooping 
corn, loading manure, digging 
ditches and postholes, lifting heavy 
objects, milking, and following 3 
walking plow—all jobs where ma- 
chines now usually prevail. No one 
needed a gym then.—WHEELER Mc- 
MUIten, Farm Jnl. 


FUTURE—20 

If we are to advance and sur- 
vive beyond the first day of the 
new century, which will dawn 40 
yrs hence, we must invest our tal- 
ents in a direction other than that 
of sinister weaponry.—PETER CHARL- 
ton, “Sinister Weaponry: Chemi- 
cal - Biological - Radiological,” New 
Outlook, 10-’60. 
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GENIUS—21 

Genius is the mixture of an aw- 
ful lot of simplicity and quite a 
bit of energy.—Pavut Ports, “Be- 
ginnings and Amen,” Twentieth 
Century, London, 9-’60. 


GERMANY—22 

I paid a visit to E Berlin to have 
a look around for myself. I came 
across no movie stars or any of 
their sisters in privilege, and not 
one of the women I did see gave 
the impression that she would be 
comfortable wearing anything like 
the designer’s creations. In fact, I 
saw few signs of any “new pros- 
perity.” In a big dep’t store on the 
Alexander-platz, I was told that 
the waiting time for delivery on a 
television set was 18 mo’s; at an 
auto showroom, no one seemed to 
know how long I would have to 
wait for a new Wartburg car. Per- 
haps some of the men and women 
were a little better dressed than 
those I had seen in recent yrs, but 
the improvement in their appear- 
ance did not extend to their faces, 
which, by and large, were tired 
and drawn.—Jos WECHSBERG, “Let- 
ter from Berlin,” New Yorker. 


HAPPINESS—23 

The Chinese philosopher Lin Yu- 
tang wrote, “All human happiness 
is sensuous happiness. . . The par- 
tition. separating our flesh from 
our spirit is extremely thin, and 
the world of the spirit with its 
finest emotions and greatest appre- 
ciations of spiritual beauty cannot 
be reached except with our senses. 
There is a great probability that 
our loss of capacity for enjoying 
the positive joys of life is due to 
the decreased sensibility of our 
senses and our lack of full use of 
them.” — ELIZABETH Byrp, “Hold 
Fast to Wonder,” Rotarian, 11-’60. 


Que scrap book 


To the slogan of “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,” in the log cabin 
and cider campaign, WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON (and his run- 
ning mate, John Tyler) was 
elected on the Whig ticket in 
1840. Born at Berkley, Va, he 
was the son of Benjamin Har- 
rison, distinguished in Va poli- 
tics, and a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Wil- 
liam entered the army in 1791. 
In 1800 Pres John Adams ap- 
pointed him gov of the Indiana 
Territory, with the duty of set- 
tling the land boundaries dis- 
pute with the Indians. Tecum- 
seh, chief of the Shawnees, 
backed by the British, was 
hostile and war resulted. Har- 
rison, now a general, defeated 
him at the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, the opening skirmish of 
the War of 1812. 

At the end of the war, Gen 
Harrison retired to Ohio, en- 
tered politics, and became a 
candidate for the presidency. 
Elected as a frontier hero, he. 
lived but 1 mo after his in- 
auguration. He was the oldest 
pres ever to serve until Eisen- 
hower surpassed his record. 


ee 
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INDIVIDUALS—24 

Individuals create, committees 
only concoct.—SetH D Tostas, “4F 
ads: The Flat-Footed Approach,” 
Printers’ Ink, 9-16-’60. 
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Mark Twain... 


Samuel L Clemens, a_ great 
American humorist, spent his 
childhood at Hannibal, Mo, on the 
Miss River. He tried many jobs—a 
printer—a pilot on a riverboat—a, 
gold miner in Nevada. Then, under 
the name of Mark Twain—a call 
used by river pilots — he began 
writing for frontier newspapers. 
Moving to San Francisco he met 
Artemus Ward, who encouraged 
him. His story of “The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras Coun- 
ty” made him famous overnight. 
He moved to Conn, traveled over, 
Europe many times, and spent the 
rest of his life lecturing and writ- 
ing. His characters, Tom Sawyer, 
Huck Finn, the Prince and the 
Pauper and Puddin’ Head Wilson, 
overshadowed his serious works 
and live on affectionately in the 
hearts of young and old alike. In 
his “Life on the Miss” we find 
these whimsies: 


“When I’m playful, I use the 
meridians of longitude and paral- 
lels of latitude for a seine, and 
drag the Atlantic Ocean for whales. 
I scratch my head with the light- 
ning and purr myself to sleep with 
the thunder.” 


“ ” 


“The educated Southerner has no 
use for an r, except at the begin- 
ning of a word.” 
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LANGUAGE—25 

Virginia Woolf once observed: 
“English, which can express the 
thoughts of Hamlet and the trag- 
edy of Lear, has no words for the 
shiver and the headache ... let a 
sufferer try to describe a pain in 
his head to a doctor and language 
at once runs dry.”—“The Little 
Things That Kill You,’ Glamour, 
9-’60. 


LIFE—Employment—26 

We can encourage our children’s 
appreciation of everyday living 
early, for when we are born our 
world is fresh with wonder. You 
realize this when you see a child 
stroke a kitten, smell a flower, 
taste a sweet, watch a grasshopper, 
or listen to birdsong. You are see- 
ing the senses utilized to the hilt, 
and you can teach your children to 
nourish their natural capacities. . 
As we grow older our sense of won- 
der diminishes and with it much 
joy. But this loss is needless. A 
sensitive appreciation of the beau- 
ties of our environment can be 
held for life. — ELIZABETH Byrp, 
“Hold Fast to Wonder,” Rotarian, 
11-60. 


LEADERS—Leadership—27 

Leaders, even in a democracy, 
must lead. If our citizens are to 
recapture the sense of mission 
which survival demands, then our 
leaders at every level must have 
the capacity and the vision to call 
it out. It is hard to expect an up- 
surge of devotion to the common 
good, if leaders lack the moral 
depth to expect or understand such 
devotion, or the courage to evoke 
it, or the stature to merit the re- 
sponse which follows. — JoHN W 
GARDNER, Pres, Carnegie Corp’n, 
This Week Mag. 
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Week of Nov 27-Dec 3 


Nat’l Prosperity Wk 


Nov 27—50 yrs ago (1910) Penn 
Station in N Y, a traffic terminal 
covering 28 acres, was formally 
opened; 500 houses were razed for 
the site. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) Gen 
Geo C Marshall was named by 
Pres Truman as special representa- 
tive to China. His mission to effect 
a cessation of hostilities between 
Nationalists and Communists failed. 


Nov 28—440 yrs ago (1520) Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, Portuguese naviga- 
tor, became ist European to sail 
into the Pacific from the east. . . 
65 yrs ago (1895) America’s Ist 
auto race was held on 55 mi course 
from Chicago to Evanston, Ill. Of 
the 6 cars entered, 2 were powered 
by electricity, and 4 by gas. Won 
by Frank J Duryea, average speed 
7 mi per hr; prize, $2000. 


Nov 29—135 yrs ago (1825) Ist 
Italian opera, the Barber of Seville, 
was sung at the Park theater in 
N Y. .. 15 yrs ago (1945) Yugo- 
Slavia became a federated republic 
under Marshal Tito. The mon- 
archy was abolished, and King 
Peter II deprived of all vested 
rights. 


Nov 30—St Andrew’s Day, patron 
saint of Scotland. . . 125 yrs ago 
(1835) birth of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens — Mark Twain—American 
author of Tom Sawyer (see GEM 
Box). . . 40 yrs ago (1920) the bo- 
gus financier Charles Ponzi of Bos- 
ton was indicted for defrauding 
thousands of people. 





Dec 1 — 80 yrs ago (1880) the 
American Surgical Ass’n was 
founded. Dr Sam D Gross served 
as ist president. 35 yrs ago 
(1925) Representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Germany signed the Locarno Pact 
—an attempt to outlaw aggression 
on the continent of Europe. 


Dec 2—120 yrs ago (1840) Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison and John Ty- 
ler were elected pres and v-pres 
on the Whig ticket (see scrap 
BOOK). . . 20 yrs ago (1940) a seat 
on the Stock Exchange sold for 
$33,000, the 2nd lowest price in 
history. 


Dec 3—Feast of St Francis Xa- 
vier, Spanish priest. . . 210 yrs ago 
(1750) an English troupe presented 
The Beggars Opera, by John Gay, 
to its 1st American audience in 
N Y. .. 205 yrs ago (1755) b Gil- 
bert Stuart, American artist, re- 
nowned for his portrait paintings. 
.. . 35 yrs ago (1925) George Ger- 
shwin, American composer, ap- 
peared as soloist at Carnegie Hall 
playing his Concerto in F, the 1st 
jazz concerto in musical history. 
... 25 yrs ago (1935) the 1st low- 
cost housing project was dedicated 
in N Y by Eleanor D Roosevelt, 
Mayor Fiorella La Guardia and 
Gov Herbert Lehman. 


Que 
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LOVE—28 

Love is the same as it was in the 
Stone Age except that diamonds 
have taken the place of clubs.— 
HERBERT V PROCHNOW, Successful 
Farming. 


MAGAZINES—Children—29 

I think parents and teachers 
should spend less time tarring the 
comic books, horror and skin mag’s 
and a little more encouraging the 
exciting, entertaining stories they 
will find in the good mag’s. Once 
this good taste is developed, dis- 
crimination against the tawdry will 
follow naturally —PEtTer E ScHRUTH, 
V-pres, Sat Evening Post, “Want- 
ed: Discrimination,” Advertiser’s 
Digest, 10-’60. 


MAN—30 

Man feels himself rather power- 
less. There are three things that 
cause him fear. One is what Na- 
ture can do to him. It can strike 
him by lightning or swallow him 
up in an earthquake. And one is 
what other men can do—they can 
kill him in war. And the third, 
which has a great deal to do with 
religion, is what his own violent 
passions may lead him to do— 
things which he knows in a calm 
moment he would regret having 
done.—BERTRAND RUSSELL, Bertrand 
Russell Speaks His Mind (World). 


NATURE—31 

All nature is a web, each animal 
and plant a separate point where 
the strands come together. Pull at 
any individual, and the whole web 
is affected—Lorus J & MARGERY 
Mine, The Balance of Nature 


(Knopf). 
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ORIGIN—Button on sleeves—32 
Know why you have buttons on 
the sleeves of your suit jackets? It 
all goes back to Napoleon. Seems 
that once while reviewing his 
troops on a cold, windy day, he 
spotted one of his troopers wiping 
his runny nose with the sleeve of 
his military tunic. Not one to al- 
low such a display of vulgarity, 
Napoleon immediately ordered 
brass buttons to be sewed onto the 
sleeves to prevent such further go- 
ings-on. So today you have two, 
three or four buttons on the 
sleeves.—Chicago Daily News. 


PERSISTENCE—33 

The lessons of experience teach 
us that we are foolish to lose heart 
when one more tug at the line 
would win thru to victory; we are 
foolish to halt when one more oz 
of strength would draw the load; 
we are foolish to be silent when 
one more voice might give the bal- 
ance on the side of truth and right 
and justice; we are foolish to give 
up when all the power of the uni- 
verse stands ready to work with 
us.—Megiddo Message. 


POPULATION—World—34 

Dr Jas Bonner, noted biologist of 
the Cal Inst of Technology, paints 
this picture: In 175 yrs, world pop- 
ulation would grow from today’s 
2.7 billion to 50 billion. At that 
stage, Dr Bonner says, “one could 
not afford the luxury” of maintain- 
ing animals because “all edible 
mat’l would have to go down the 
throats of hungry people.” In 1700 
yrs, Dr Bonner believes, there 
would literally be “standing room 
only” in the world—U S News & 
World Report. 
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Some of you have already voted, 
others will just be going to the 
polls. At this writing no one can 
yet predict who will be the suc- 
cessful candidate. Pres Eisenhower 
said a day ago that business is at 
a pause. That is evident on all 
fronts. People are waiting to know 
what policy will prevail. Those who 
want a turn to the left and more 
federalized control will vote for 
Kennedy; those who favor free en- 
terprise, and a sound fiscal policy 
without inflation, will vote for 
Nixon. The religious issue, instead 
of abating, has increased. 

The foreign problems are more 
tense, particularly in Cuba, where 
Castro is shouting more loudly 
about a U S invasion, which seems 
ridiculous to us. Nixon has pledged, 
if elected, to visit every commu- 
nist slave nation in Eastern Eu- 
rope “to reaffirm our trust in their 
ultimate deliverance.” He has had 
a hard time in Michigan, where he 
was pelted with flying objects. 
Then an attempt to wreck his train 
in Indiana was disturbing. All 
right thinking people will deplore 
these tactics. They smack more of 
communist terrorism than of the 
fair-minded American way. 

Nixon is hated by the Commu- 
nists because he knows them well 
and knows what he is talking 
about in dealing with them. Ac- 
cording to all reports, Kennedy’s 
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views on foreign problems stagger 
the experts. They consider his 
views on presidential apology to 
Communists, the Quemoy question, 
and on how to deal with Cuba, 
purely theoretical. They say that 
he has mastered and put forth a 
lot of statistics without explana- 
tion, and that when they are an- 
alyzed, they do not stand up. 

On debating and campaigning he 
has been quicker and more aggres- 
sive than Nixon. He has fought 
back on every question quickly and 
fiercely. Sometimes, too quickly 
without thinking, has been the 
concensus. There is no doubt of 
his brilliance and great patriotism. 
He is in trouble in his own home 
state. New York does not look too 
good for Nixon. The GOP is ac- 
cusing Rockefeller of campaigning 
for himself instead of Nixon. 

The 5th debate has been agreed 
upon, but no date set, as of now. 
Meanwhile, like business, and for- 
eign countries, we pause—and wait 
out the home stretch of this too 
long campaign. Each according to 
his own conscience and beliefs is 
now making a decision which will 
affect the destiny of the U S for 
many years to come. 
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Ls 
No matter how perfect your 
grip and your stance, 
No matter how hopeful your 
goals, 
Success still depends on a 
hooker of chance, 
For that’s how the bowling 





ball rolls. 
—ELINor K Rose, Denver Post. 
35 
99 
RELAXATION—36 


People come to the nat’l forests 
to enjoy simple forms of outdoor 
recreation and to be in the forests 
and mountains. The resulting ben- 
efit to physical and mental health 
are difficult to measure, but for- 
ests provide an escape and diver- 
sion urgently needed to offset the 
high pressure of modern living. 
“What this country needs is tran- 
quility without tranquilizers,” a 
prominent medical man recently 
told an assembly of outdoor writ- 
ers. Relaxation in the quiet of a 
nat’l forest is helping many Amer- 
icans to attain this objective — 
THEODORE C FEARNOW, “Recreation 
in Our Nat’l Forests,” Recreation, 
10-’60. 


RESEARCH—37 

The U S and Russia are to step 
up their co-operation in antarctic 
scientific research. Teams of ob- 
servers will be exchanged on U S 
and Soviet expeditions during the 
coming exploration season, the 
Nat’l Science Foundation announc- 
ed. A_ recently ratified treaty 
pledges the U S, the Soviet Union 
and 10 other nations to “peaceful 
co-operation” near the South Pole. 
—U S News & World Report. 
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SAFETY—38 

An old preacher had lived on 
the American prairies, and his il- 
lustrations had a powerful fascina- 
tion for my boyish ears. He told of 
a prairie-fire, and he described the 
way in which the Indians saved 
their wigwams from the blaze by 
setting fire to the dry grass im- 
mediately adjoining the settlement. 
“The fire cannot come,” he cried, 
“where the fire has already been.” 
—F W BoreHam, Watchman-Er- 
aminer. 





6 
I’m bruised and sore 
And slightly lamed, 
That throw-rug sure 
Was aptly named! 
—F G KERNAN. 
39 





47 

SPACE AGE—40 

Over the next 3 yrs, almost one 
“scientific satellite’ a month will 
be fired by the Nat’l Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. An im- 
posing share of NASA’s nearly 1- 
billion-dollar annual budget will 
be spent in this one area of the 
over-all U S space program. These 
are the nonmilitary satellites of 
tomorrow. They will add to infor- 
mation already gathered and will 
augment such ambitious programs, 
now under way, as Tiros, to study 
weather; Transit, to develop navi- 
gational aids; and Echo, to im- 
prove communications—U S News 
& World Report. 


SPACE AGE—41 

An escape button is being built 
into the rocket capsules that will 
carry America’s 1st men into space. 
Astronauts call it the “chicken. 
switch.”—Service. 
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TAXES—42 

An African, eager to learn about 
democracy, was having difficulty 
with the idea of taxation as prac- 
ticed by a gov’t “of, by and for the 
people.” Suddenly the light dawned. 
“I see!” he cried. “It means that 
if I want to give my dog a nice 
piece of fresh meat I just take a 
knife and chop off part of his 
tail.”—Service. 


THANKSGIVING—43 

American pioneers started with 
what they had, even in the face of 
sickness and the death of many of 
the ist settlers. So we can start 
with what we have, despite the 
threat of nuclear bombs. We can 
give thanks that so far America 
has been protected from war on 
her own soil. Thankfulness gives a 
chance to move forward to where 
we would like to be living in a 
world of peace among nations as 
well as with peace in the heart.— 
RutH C IKerman, “The Thankful 
Commandment,” Christian Herald, 
11-’60. 


TRUTH—44 

A judicious silence is always bet- 
ter than truth spoken without 
charity—PuHimL Mann, York Trade 
Compositor, York Composition Co. 


UNITED NATIONS—45 

The UN is the one roof under 
which the parties to all disputes 
could constantly be in communi- 
cation with one another if they 
chose. In its simplest form, the UN 
is a conf table. It is meant to be a 
substitute for the battlefield, a 
place where nations can resort to 
mediation, arbitration, and concil- 
iation instead of fire and the sword. 
— PAULINE FREDERICK, “Substitute 
for the Battlefield,” Natl Educa- 
tion Ass’n Jnl, 10-60. 





66 
Thanksgiving will soon 
Be upon us 
And after Thanksgiving 
Leftovers will haunt us. 
—JULEs HENRY MArR. 
46 
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VALUES—Spiritual—47 

A new age began when the Ist 
man-made satellite went into orbit 
around the earth. It is the space 
age. Scientists talk about travel to 
the moon and beyond. But there is 
an older and more important con- 
cern—the conquest of inner space. 
. .. The conquest of inner space is 
like the conquest of outer space in 
that both call for discipline and 
persistent purpose. . . Life has its 
stern tests for those who would 
achieve victories in inner space— 
habits to be controlled, indulgences 
to be curbed, duties to be per- 
formed, temper to be restrained.— 
J Francis Peak, Church Mot. 


WAR—Peace—4£& 

Wars are easy. Peacetime is when 
the trouble starts—JEAN ANHOUIL, 
Advertiser’s Digest. 


WASTE—49 

Vance Packard’s new book, The 
Waste Makers, (is) a lively excur- 
sion thru the 20th-century “waste- 
lands” of planned obsolescence, the 
new model every yr, and other such 
phenomena. “It all started,” Mr 
Packard told us, “when I found 
out how much chocolate sauce I 
was wasting when I bought it in 
an aerosol can!”—JoHN G FULLER, 


Sat Review. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


SOCHOHSSSSHSSSHSHSHSHSSHSHSSSSSSHESHESSHHHSSHSSEO®E 


An old fellow in Killough (Ul- 
ster) led travel writer Oswald 
Blakeston into a pub and told him 
how in Newcastle Co Down, he’d 
seen a nun outside one and she’d 
said, “Don’t go in there, it’s de- 
praved.” 

“Ah, sister,” he’d repl’d, “a drop 
only warms you. Won’t you come 
in and have one? Or let me give 
you one outside, if you don’t care 
to come into the place yourself.” 

Finally she’d said, “If you 
brought it out in a cup.. .” And 
the barman had exclaimed, “A 
whiskey in a cup! Don’t tell me it’s 
that blessed nun again!”—Tit-Bits, 
London. a 


“ ” 


A lady hired a local man for the 
time she was in New England to 
take her driving thru the country- 
side every afternoon. Their first 
afternoon out, the driver began to 
elucidate about the region, and the 
lady said to him: 

“I hired you to drive for me, not 
to talk to me.” 

That was the last time the driver 
spoke. But when he presented his 
bill at the end of the month, there 
was one item the lady did not un- 
derstand. He explained it to her. 

“That’s for sass lady, ten dollars. 
I don’t generally take it, but when 
I do, I charge for it.”"—Jnl of the 
American Medical Ass’n. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

Traveling in a remote sec- 
tion of the country, two men 
came across a little tumble- 
down tavern that had a sign 
over the door saying: “New 
York Bar. All Kinds of Fancy 
Drinks Served Here.” Thinking 
to have some fun, they entered 
and saw the owner, a lanky 
individual, sitting near the 
stove reading a newspaper. He 
did not raise his head as they 
entered, but kept on reading. 
One traveler turned to the 
other and said jokingly: “Well, 
seeing that they serve all kinds 
of fancy drinks here, I'll have 
a Rob Roy. What are you go- 
ing to have?” 

“I think I'll have a Pink 
Lady,” said his companion. 

Without shifting his position 
or lifting his eyes from the 
newspaper, the proprietor then 
spoke up: 

“I kin lick any darn Yankee 
in the house—and I ain’t even 
looked yit!” 
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An old Indian stood on top of a 
hill with his son, looking over the 
beautiful valley below them. Said 
the old Indian, “Some day, my son, 
all this land will belong to the In- 
dians again. Paleface all go to the 
moon.”—Church Mgt. _ c 
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The Editor of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, Geo W Healy, Jr, 
has sent us a tale about the Louis- 
iana Cajun who struck oil on his 
swampland and became wealthy 
overnight. He ordered an architect 
to bld him a big house and took 
off to travel around the world. 

“All he told me,” the architect 
said to a friend, “was that he 
wanted eight bedrooms and a halo 
statue in every room.” 

“A halo statue?” the friend said. 

“He must be a very religious 
man,” the architect said. “Anyway, 
I’m putting a statue of a saint with 
a halo in every bedroom.” 

When the Cajun ret’d from his 
journey, he was surprised to find 
his new house so cluttered up with 
statues. “But you said you wanted 
a halo statue in every bedroom,” 
the architect said. 

“Oh, no,” the Cajun said. “What 
I wanted was one of dose tings you 
pick up and say into, ‘Halo, ’s dat 
chew?’ ”—Joe McCartuy, American 
Wkly. d 


“ ” 


In the theatre the most nerve- 
racking of all times is the pre- 
Broadway tryout in New Haven. 

During one such tryout, a frenz- 
ied call to N Y was made to get a 
replacement for an ailing actor 
who had only one line to say: 
“Hark, I hear the cannon’s roar.” 

The replacement actor rehearsed 
this single line for half a day, 
without the sound effect, and was 
then shoved onstage to hear the 
stage cannon go off in his ear. 

He yelled: “What the devil is 
that?—Joun G Futter, Saturday 
Review. e 


Our foreign friends must have a 
jolly time reconciling our “conser- 
vation of resources” with “planned 
obsolescence.”—-P W EATMAN. 

To some baffled parents Youth 
is stranger than Fiction. — Bos 
STANNARD. 

Singing is a man’s bathright— 
Times of Brazil, Sao Paulo. 

“ ” 

The critical period in matrimony 
is breakfast-time—Sir ALan Part- 
RICK HERBERT, American Salesman. 

I know exactly what our children 
are going to do with the large na- 
tional debt. They will pass it on to 
their children. — OREN ARNOLD, 
Kiwanis Mag. 

“ ” 

Scientists are unable to tame 
hurricanes and men are unable to 
tame women. — CaREY WILLIAMS, 
Publishers Syndicate. 


One thing we can say for Lu- 
mumba of the Congo. His name 
sounds as tho it would be rather 
easy to transmit by drum.—Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. 


«“ ” 


An expert is an ordinary guy who 
is a long way from home.—Jnl of 
the American Medical Ass’n. 

That young man down the block 
whose tiny for’gn car always is in 
hock has been fired from every- 
where except Cape Canaveral.— 
Food Marketing in New England. 
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Well Suited 


Tailors in England have voted 
politicians as the best-dressed men. 
—News item. 


Who is it wears the smartest vest? 

Who’s always height - of - fashion 
dressed? 

Who’s not too plain, not too 
baroque? 

You know—the politician bloke. 


The politician, clothingwise, 

Is best at fabric, cut, and size. 

He may be chubby, short and fat, 
And yet he wears the right cravat. 


It’s not the doctor, not the banker, 

Who’s fashion’s rudder, fashion’s 
anchor. 

It’s he who hoists his thin or fat 
form, 

Well clad, withal, upon the plat- 
form. 

It’s he who, kissing babies, wears 

A suit that seldom stains or tears; 

It’s he who presses through the 
throng, 

Yet keeps his press the whole day 
long. 

The politician, good or bad, 

Sees to it that he’s nicely clad, 

For, dressed in proper pants and 
coat, 

At least he gets the tailors’ vote. 
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A man called a dozen of his 
creditors to tell them that he was 
about to go into bankruptcy. 

“I owe you over $100,000,” he 
said, “and my assets aren’t enough 
to pay you five cents on the dol- 
lar. So I guess it will be impossible 
for you to get anything—unless you 
want to cut me up and divide me 
among you.” 

“Say, Mr Chairman,” spoke up 
one creditor, “I move we do it. I’d 
like to have his gall.”"—F G Ker- 
NAN. f 

Mrs Smythe-Wellington was quite 
indignant when Officer Clancy 
stopped her for speeding. “Why 
aren’t you out catching burglars, 
instead of innocent people? How 
dare you treat me like a criminal, 
sneaking up behind me like that? 
I didn’t even hear any siren.” 

“Of course you didn’t, madam,” 
Clancy said, handing her the tick- 
et. “You’d already passed through 
the sound barrier.”—J1m HARGET. g 


“ ” 


Two men who lived next door to 
each other, but were not on very 
good terms, were exchanging un- 
complimentary remarks across the 
fence. At last one of them said: 
“Now, look here! If you don’t stop 
annoying me, I’ll buy my wife a 
new hat and then you'll have to 
buy yours one, too.”"—W O W Mag, 
Woodmen of the World. h 


“ ” 


A bride-to-be had just shown a 
friend the list of wedding guests. 

“Isn’t it strange,” asked the 
friend, “that you’ve included only 
married couples?” 

“Oh, that was Jack’s idea,” the 
bride-to-be repl’d. “He says that if 
we invite only married people, the 
presents will be all clear profit.”— 
Illustrated Wkly of India, Bombay. i 








> If you are ever called on 
to manage a meeting, A 
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The Author 


Harotp DoNAHUE manages 
meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In his 
native London, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 
he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 
And he has the ability to 
share with you the fruits of 
his experience. 
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This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet. 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how to or- 
eanize and supervise committees; how to get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your meeting a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MASTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 
on schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting to 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also .. . Simplified 
Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Parliamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you’ve 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! 

Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on a 10 day approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer 
to remit now (money-back guarantee) we'll in- 
clude a FREE copy of The Toastmaster’s Check 
List, an invaluable aid to meeting managers. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





WALTER WIiEsMAN, German-born 
associate of Wernher von Braun 
at the Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter in Huntsville, Ala: “Modern 
missiles are absolutely nothing a 
high school senior can’t explain— 
and when he does so his teachers 
become alarmed. But there’s noth- 
ing fantastic about them. Missiles 
are tomorrow’s transportation.” 

1-Q-t 

Sen KENNETH KEATING (R-N Y), 
criticizing the “shotgun” wedding 
of the Kennedy-Johnson Dem 
ticket: “We're in great danger 
of seeing the first divorce in the 
White House—and we may have to 
pay the alimony.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


We have a few odds and ends 
today that may interest you. For 
the photographer, there’s a home 
movie editor that enables one to 
see films as soon as received, cut 
out bad shots, and arrange in 
proper sequence, and splice films 
together on large reels for contin- 
uous show. The user can inspect 
8 mm color or black and white 
film in motion, and also view sin- 
gle frame shots. Write Science 
News Letter. 

If you want to screen guests, a 
new control turns your porch light 
on when the bell rings, then off a 


few minutes later. It welcomes 
guests, scares off would be intrud- 
ers, lets you see who’s there with- 
out going to the door, makes it 
easier to use your key at night. 
$17.95. Electronic Control Co, Dept 
PP, Box 1125, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

For comfort, a new heating pad 
comes in 2 sections. Can be used 
as a divided pad or snapped to- 
gether to form either a full size 
17” by 12” or extra long 24” by 
8%” pad. It adjusts comfortably to 
any part of the body. $12.95. Gen’l 
Electric Co, Dept PP, 1285 Boston 
Ave, Bridgeport, Conn. . 





